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intelligence . . . with possibilities involving a transfiguration" (p. 
29); again, "From some source beyond the scope and nature of the 
earlier function a suggestion or an impulsion has come by which the 
agent has endeavored to move forward" (p. 293); again, "A spon- 
taneous constructive interest stands more or less constantly ready in 
us" (p. 299); again: "its [the mind's] use in bettering life" (p. 28); 
again, "The only truly general, the reasonable as distinct from the 
merely shrewd or clever thought, is the generous thought" (p. 389). 
Reflection upon some of the conceptions here suggested — 'trans- 
figuration,' 'sources beyond,' 'spontaneity,' 'life,' 'generosity,' inevi- 
tably lead to a more comprehensive theory of the nature of philosophy 
and of the human mind. Taken by themselves these statements 
seem to indicate on the part of the writers a recognition of the 
higher levels of experience. But the conceptions involve a juster view 
of the place and work of the individual thinker and of the present age 
in the history of thought than Pragmatism can consistently furnish, and 
a more respectful attitude toward the actually existing universe which 

it would so lightly change for the better. 

Katherine E. Gilbert. 
Cornell University. 

The Processes of History. By Frederick J. Teggart. New Haven, 

The Yale University Press, 1918. — pp. ix, 162. 

This book is a sequel to the author's Prolegomena to History noticed 
in this Review, Vol. XXVI, p. 228. The former volume was an 
examination and criticism of the rather voluminous literature dealing 
with the nature of history, and expressed the writer's conviction that 
the work of historians had been dominated by the construction of 
narrative rather than by a scientific formulation of fact. In the 
earlier book Professor Teggart promised a more constructive outline 
of the task of history, and the present work is the fulfillment of that 
promise. 

The thesis of the book may be expressed in general somewhat as 
follows: History to-day needs some such revolution (though the 
analogy must not be pushed too far) as Darwin wrought in the bio- 
logical sciences. Political history, the history of culture, philosophy, 
economics, — the humanistic studies generally, — need to be drawn 
together about one principle in the same fashion as organic evolution 
brought together paleontology, embryology, and comparative anat- 
omy. More particularly, facts within each of these humanistic 
sciences need to be brought together by what might be called a dyna- 
mic explanatory principle, as natural selection brought together a 
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mass of previously unrelated facts about the breeding and distribution 
of plants and animals. Along with this tightening of logical relation- 
ship, there must be a broadening of the field to escape the provincialism 
of history as written for men of European culture alone. In short, 
the problem of history is to show "how man in all his diversity has 
come to be as we find him now," just as Darwin's problem may be 
said to have been to show how organic structure came to be diversified 
as it is. Like Darwin also the historian must assume innumerable 
series of historical events and that all things have come to be as they 
are by the continued operation of natural processes. 

The title of Professor Teggart's book is therefore descriptive of the 
procedure of history as he conceives it. History is a search for ' proc- 
esses ' or, as the biologist more commonly calls them, the ' factors ' 
of change. Nor is the historian's work, more than the biologist's, 
the mere description of factual changes. The processes sought are 
forces operative always and everywhere; the problem is one of com- 
parison and generalization. The human story, wherever told, is of 
one piece, held together in its most general aspects by the features of 
the physical environment. Thus throughout the world we find 
political organization arising at the termini of routes of travel which 
are marked out by the configuration of the land or the nature of soil 
and climate. Moreover, the movements of men along these routes, 
at least in masses, are determined probably by alterations in the 
equilibrium between population and the means of subsistence. These 
factors form the permanent background of history, though they are 
by no means the only factors or perhaps the ones most vital to his- 
torical explanation. 

The heart of the problem lies in the human factors of history, in 
the natural processes of human nature. The argument at this point 
is somewhat involved, but if I grasp it, it runs as follows: In most 
general terms, there are two types of human organization, that ac- 
cording to kinship and that according to territory. The latter is the 
specifically political type of organization, and since political organi- 
zation arises at the termini of routes of travel, the physical and human 
factors are correlated at this point. The physical factors determine 
the lines of movement and the termini of the movements are the 
points of strain between different races and cultures. Migration 
breaks down the primitive organization by blood relationship and 
brings about organization by territory or ownership of soil. The 
concept of property may be said to be the heart of the new organiza- 
tion. The problem of history is to untangle the factors which appear 
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in the transition from one type of organization to the other. The 
outstanding feature of the transition is the liberation of spontaneous, 
individual activity, since organization by kinship means the domina- 
tion of the individual by habit and tradition. The breaking up of 
this type of organization takes place mainly, if not altogether, as a 
result of the meeting and conflict of different cultures. When cere- 
monies can no longer be performed at the places and in the manner 
prescribed by custom, the individual is forced to criticize and to act 
on his own initiative. In its most inclusive sense, therefore, history 
is the study of the changes by which systems of ideas have come to be 
as they are, the chief factor in these changes being the conflicts be- 
tween different systems of ideas. 

It should be said that Professor Teggart presents these generaliza- 
tions in no dogmatic vein, being quite as ready as one could wish to 
recognize their tentative nature ; so far as their agreement with fact is 
concerned, he presents them only as what he takes to be the drift of 
the evidence. Aside from difficulties of evidence, however, there are 
serious difficulties of definition which he certainly does not ignore but 
which he perhaps does not recognize quite so clearly. To mention 
only one such difficulty, what are we to take, in any given case, as 
constituting a release of individual initiative? That the present-day 
European is freer than the member of a savage tribe is perhaps true, 
but if all the qualifications were made, it seems doubtful if much mean- 
ing would be left in the original generalization. The European is 
free in many ways which would have no meaning at all for the savage, 
and on the other hand he is bound in many ways that the savage is 
never conscious of. Certainly for any definite period of history it is 
practically impossible to decide whether individual initiative has 
grown or diminished on the whole. Is a man freer to-day than a 
century ago? In the matter of religious practice he probably is; in 
the management of some kinds of property he almost certainly is not. 
Until we have some way of measuring spontaneity as against tradition, 
the utility of such a formula as Professor Teggart's is rather doubtful. 

Whatever its utility may be, however, one feels that it at any rate 
introduces a point of view somewhat different from that taken when 
the geographical factors are under discussion. Increase of liberty 
can scarcely be a factor in the same sense as diminished rain-fall. 
Nor does the analogy with Darwin's work seem to hold in this case. 
There seems to be no more reason why the processes of history should 
produce individual spontaneity as a rule, than why natural selection 
should produce differentiation of structure as a rule. The latter 
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point of view seems to introduce an element of valuation into the work 
of the historian for which Professor Teggart does not find a place and 
which he appears to condemn. One suspects that this is a phase of 
the humanistic sciences which refuses to be eliminated, a phase, 
moreover, which is intimately connected with Professor Teggart's 
liberal conception of all these sciences as being concerned with systems 
of ideas. 

George H. Sabine. 
The University of Missouri. 



